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The ability in the Scriptures, as before cited, 
to enlarge the man of God in saving wisdom, the 
apostle saith, is through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

What true gospel faith is, let us a little consider. 
As the entrance of the Divine word quickeneth the 
soul, so it first communicates a degree of faith, 
through which it operates ; for true faith is the gift 
of God, (1 Cor. xii. 9, and Col. ii. 12,) and the 
Holy Spirit is the spirit of faith; (2 Cor. iv. 13,) 
which is not a bare belief of truths concerning 
Christ, but a faith in him. (2 Tim. iii. 17.) The 
faith in Christ is not comprised in giving credit to 
narrations and doctrines, and a mode of practice 
framed by the wisdom of men upon it; for that 
centres short of the essential substance of faith. 
Gospel faith in man believes the truth of all that 
is revealed by the Spirit, both in the heart, and in 
the sacred writings: because it feels it, savours it, 
and is one with it. It not only assents to the Scrip- 
tural accounts of the incarnation and whole process 
of Christ in Judea; but it also receives his internal 
appearance, consents to his operation, and concurs 
with it. 

That faith which stands wholly upon hearsay, 
tradition, reading, or imagination, is but a distant 
kind of ineffectual credence, which permits the soul 
to remain in the bondage of corruption. The wicked 
may go this length towards gospel faith; but the 
true faith lays hold of, and cleaves to the spirit of 


Christ Jesus, as it is the fruit of his grace and good 
spirit in the heart. Through this the Scriptures 
become effectually instructive to the man of God, 
and helpful to the real christian in the way of life 
and salvation. It is the faith by which the mem- 
bers of Christ truly live, and abide as such. It is 
their invincible shield ; and the knowledge of Christ 
in them is the proof of their possessing it. (Rom. i. 
17; Gal. ii. 20, and iii. 11; Heb. x. 38; Eph. vi. 
16; 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Heb. xi.) Abundance is said 
of the nature, power, and effects of this all-con- 
quering faith; but I hope this will be sufficient to 
show, though, in its complete sense, it includes a 
belief of all that is said of Christ, and by Christ, 
in holy writ, it goeth deeper, and ariseth not in 
man merely from the man, but takes its birth, and 
receives its increase from the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in him; which works by it to the sanctifica- 
tion of the heart, and the production of every chris- 
tian virtue. 

“The things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God ;” (1 Cor. ii. 11,) therefore the apos- 
tle declares, “ We have received, not the spirit of 
the world, but the Spirit which is of God ; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us 
of God.” (Verse 12.) “ But the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
(Verse 14.) Hence it is clear, that he who hath 
not the knowledge of spiritual things by the mani- 
festation of the Spirit of God, hath not the true 
knowledge of them, imagine what he will of his 
other acquirements; and he must find himself at 
last upon the sandy foundation of vain opinion. 

The apostle follows this by asserting, “ The spi- 
ritual man judgeth all things.” (1 Cor.15.) That 
is, the man who is rendered spiritual, by the renew- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit, has, through the 
shining of Divine light upon his mind, a clear dis- 
cerning of all those spiritual matters it concerns 
him to know; which itis impossible for the natural 
man rightly to comprehend. 

We read, that “ life and immortality are brought 
to light by the gospel.” (2 Tim.i.10.) But what 
is this life and immortality? Did not mankind be- 
lieve in a future state before the incarnation of 
Christ? Yes, certainly. Both Jews and Gentiles 
believed and held the truth of it. What life and 


be its own quickener and saviour, and Christ would 
be excluded as such ; but he alone is the way, the 
truth, and the life; (John xiv. 6,) therefore the 
issuings of life to the heart are from the spirit, and 
in and through it by his spirit. The Divine influ- 
ence of it is the life of the soul, that which renders 
it living; and void of this, it cannot be in a gospel 
sense, a living soul. It may endure to eternity, but 
mere duration is not this Divine life. To exist 
without this life, is to be scripturally dead; it is 
therefore requisite for the soul to wait for, feel af- 
ter, and find this immortal life, and also to keep to 
it with all diligence, that it may experience the 
daily issues thereof to its comfort and preservation ; 
and to be as “a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” (John iv. 14.) 

I understand the propitiatory sacrifice of our 
Saviour, by which he opens the door of reconcilia- 
tion for us, to be the initiatory part of man’s salva- 
tion, and the internal work of regeneration by his 
spirit, to be its actual completion; for thereby an 
entrance is administered into the heavenly king- 
dom. 

No man can have the influence of the inspired 
sentiments of the book of God, without receiving 
those inspired sentiments, which I have sufficiently 
shown, no man hath who reads without the inspir- 
ing power. Every reader hath only his own con- 
ceptions about the sentiments inspired of God, and 
not those real sentiments, without a degree of in- 
spiration from him; which the manifest mistakes 
and contradictions of many demonstrate they are 
strangers to. 

The people called Quakers give such preference 
to the Scriptures above all other writings, that they 
strictly press the frequent reading of them, and 
eall for answers at every Quarterly Meeting 
throughout the Society, and at the general Yearly 
Meetings, from every particular Quarterly Meeting, 
whether the holy Scriptures are constantly read in 
their families, or not; which they neither do, nor 
ever did, respecting any of their own writings, or 
any others. 

They recommend silence and stillness in their 
religious assemblies ; and as our manner of worship 
is misunderstood by many, and often treated with 
ridicule, I shall take this opportunity to offer some 
explanation of it. 

We look upon Divine worship to be the most so- 


truth, in its inward manifestations; wherein it|immortality then is that which is peculiar to the|lemn act the mind of man is capable of being en- 


stands, and whereby it grows, till the heart is puri- 
fied, the world overcome, and salvation obtained. 


gospel, and which it is its peculiar property to un- 
veil? It consists not wholly in the relation of the 


gaged in; and in consideration of the high and 
inconceivable majesty of Almighty God, think it 


This faith is as a flame of pure love in the heart|external procedure and doctrines of our Lord, but|our duty to approach him with the greatest reve- 


to God. It presseth towards him, panteth after 


mainly in that spiritual gift he procured for us 


rence. Every thinking person, who is in any de- 


him, resigns to him, confides and lives in him. The|through his sufferings, which is the life and power}gree sensible of the love and fear of God, must 
mystery of it is held in a pure conscience, (1 Tim.|that the immortal Spirit of God manifests in the|esteem it an awful thing, to present himself to the 
iii. 9,) and in the effective power of the everlasting|believing and obedient soul; that spirit which|especial notice of the infinite omnipresent eternal 
gospei ; whence the christian dispensation, in holy|quickens those who have been dead in trespasses| Being. Under a sense of this, the wise man ad- 
writ, is often distinguished from the exterior dis-|and sins, and therein alienated from the life of|viseth, “ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
pensation of the Mosaic law, and the prior admi-|God. (Eph. iv. 18.) The very essence of the gos-jhouse of God” or enter upon worship, “and be 
nistration of angels in visible appearances, by the|pel, is the issuing forth of this spirit of life to the|more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of 
appellation of Farru. hearts of men. “ Keep thy heart with all diligence,” |fools; for they consider not that they do evil. Be 

Though the term faith is occasionally used by|saith the wise man, “ for out of it are the issues of|not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart 
the penmen of Scripture, in divers, yet not contrary, |life.” (Prov. iv. 23.) This teacheth that these|be hasty to utter anything before God ; for God is in 
but consistent senses, this seems to be the one|living issues arise in the heart of man, but not from| heaven, and thou upon earth, therefore let thy words 
standing faith mentioned, Eph. iv. 5, which is in}the heart itself. Was it so, the heart or soul would [be few.” (Eccles. v. 1.) He well knew, as he ex- 
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presses, that both “the preparation of the heart,|from Malta, stands the islet Comino. It is about|of the Mediterranean at our feet; the soft azure : 

and the answer of the tongue is from the Lord.”|five miles in circumference, and is only partially|sky above ; the sun shining in all his glory; ships : ‘ 

A (Prov. xvi. 1.) This accords with what our Sa-|cultivated. It is defended by a fort, built in 1618, |of all nations with their respective colours floating a 
Hi viour saith, “ Without me yecan do nothing.” (John|by order of Wignacourt, a celebrated Grand Mas-|in the breeze ; and boats of all descriptions skip- ss 

: xv. 5.) We, therefore, cannot perform Divine wor-|ter of the Knights of Malta. A few huts, inha-|ping hither and thither, with priests, or nuns, or - 

i ship acceptably but by his assistance. This must|bited by the peasants who cultivate the soil, and ajsoldiers, or merchants, or strange-looking Maltese, ~ 

Ltt be received in spirit; for, saith the apostle, “'The|commodious house belonging to government, are|gave variety and ever-changing interest to the scene; a 

|) spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we know not|the only buildings on the island. When we passed |it seemed like a vision of fairy-land. Strange that 

i what we should pray for as we ought.” (Rom. viii.|this little islet, Malta burst on our view. A more|where there is little soil but what is imported— h 

a 26.) This being as certainly our case, as it was|imposing approach or spectacle one can scarcely|where there is scarcely anything but the rock on - 

that of the apostles and primitive believers, it is|desire. which and of which all is built—there should be a9 

incumbent on us to wait for that spirit whichis re-| Celebrated as Malta is, on many accounts, its|}so much that is grand and glorious. he 

quisite to help our infirmities, in order to pray as|chief interest to me was its connection with the| As we had to coal here—always a most disagree- ne 

we ought. No forms of devotion of men’s inven-|great apostle of the Gentiles. That Malta is the|able though necessary duty in these large steamers bane 

tion can supply the place of the spirit. The same| Melita mentioned in Acts xxviii. 1, has been pretty|—we felt it a great hardship that we could not a 

| apostle further saith, “‘ Through him we both have|clearly demonstrated by the able researches of|land and survey the objects of interest so close at = 

| access, by one spirit unto the Father.’ (Eph. ii. 18.)|christian scholars, who find the locality and the|hand. The quarantine regulations were severe ; 7 

Seeing therefore, that both our help and access is|narrative minutely to agree. On these shores Paul|yet, from all I could see, they were only a farce. | 
| through the Spirit of Christ, the renewal of which | was shipwrecked on his voyage from Syria to Rome.| By shifting things from one boat to another, and os 
is at his pleasure, and not ours, we must necessa-| Here he sojourned for three months, and introduced | taking hold of them by a long pair of tongs, they - 
rily wait for it. This waiting must be in stillness|christianity. We passed the bay which tradition|could take from us, and we from them, whatever -* 
| of mind from the common course of our thoughts, |points out as the scene of the shipwreck. Our ex-|was deemed desirable; but with ourselves direct = 

from all wandering imaginations, and also in|cellent captain had examined and identified the|there could be no communication. We free-born a 

silence from the expression of words; for the utter-|spot as agreeing, in a remarkable manner, with| Britons, in full health and spirits were avoided as a 

ance of words is not waiting, but acting. the inspired record. The bay is about three miles|if we bad been the plague. To those of us visit- © me 

(To be continued.) in length, and two in width at the entrance, gradu-|ing Malta for the first time, this durance vile was 
cunintichetipgrennend ally decreasing towards the shore. A small island,|scareely tolerable. We might have got into a ep 
| From The Leisure Hour. | Called Selmoon, stands to the N. w. of the bay, on|small boat, attached by a rope to, and kept at a alu 
| The Overland Route to India. which a colossal statue of the apostle has been|respectful distance behind, another small boat, man- - 
) Cdenttwend Goon gage GA, ve. ems) erected. A town and fortifications were built in|ned by Maltese sailors, and thus with the yellow the 
the vicinity by the Knights of Malta, to defend the| flag flying to warn off all comers, been towed about = 
MALTA. bay; and a small chapel stands there, the cite of|the harbour. Some of our passengers adopted this wh 
As we drew near to Malta, we fell in with her|which, we are confidently assured, is “the very|rather humiliating method of seeing and being seen; - 
ty majesty’s Mediterranean fleet, formed in line, and|spot’’ where “the barbarous people” lighted the|and, when paying the boatmen, their good English | 
1 going through their manoeuvres to commands given| fire to warm the shipwrecked sufferers, and where|money was pitched into a basin of water, as a dis- th 
by signal from the admiral’s ship, “'The Queen.” |the viper fastened on Paul’s hand. Whatever su-|infecting process, ere it could reach the hands of = 
{| I looked with admiration on the “wooden walls’’|perstition may do or dream, who could look on/the sad ragamuffins so eager to clutch it. I pre- W 
and “hearts of oak” of Old England, and rejoiced |these shores, where Paul, and Luke and Aristarchus| ferred remaining on board submitting heroically to be 
that this was only a naval fie/d-day—that exercise, | praised God for his delivering mercy, and not be|my fate, delighted with the view from our steamer, - 
not slaughter, was the object of these terrible broad-|deeply moved ? and ruminating on the historical associations clus- er 
sides and clever movements. A brisk breeze was| Malta is the most distant from the mainland of|tering round this singular rock, which its ardent =| 
blowing at the time, most favourable for their ope-|any island in the Mediterranean. It is about se-|children so much love as to call it vor del Mundo, _ 
i} rations. venteen miles long, nine miles at its greatest width, |the flower of the world. - 
HH We now came to a cluster of three small islands, |and nearly fifty in circumference. It stands fifty} The Phoenicians mentioned by Homer were its fu 
| near to each other—Gozo, Comino, and Malta—|miles from the nearest point of Sicily, and one hun- | aborigines, 736 years B.c. They were expelled by th 
ih separated by the narrow straits of Freghi. (Gozo|dred and seventy-nine miles from Cape Demas, the|the Greeks, who first called it Melita. Then came ” 
| i] is situated five miles to the north-west of Malta.|nearest point on the coast of Africa. It belongs,|the Carthagenians, about 529 B. c. They were th 
i] It is twelve miles long, and its greatest breadth is|therefore, by its position, to Europe, of which it}succeeded by the Etruscans. After that the Ro- 83 
| about six and a half miles. As seen from our|forms the most southern point and boundary. But|mans and the Carthagenians alternately held the oa 
i steamer, there was nothing striking in the appear-|the sky and air of Malta are African, though|sovercignty for many years. In the year of our to 
ThE ance of this island. It is well cultivated, however, |its location, life, and civilization are European.| Lord 58, the apostle Paul was shipwrecked on these - 
i and presents a greater variety of rural scenery,|Here, with the fervid glow of a cloudless atmos- shores, and thus was christianity introduced to the th 
Hi and is much more fertile, than Malta. The wheat,|phere, with grapes and orange groves in abundanee,|island. In the year 454 it was conquered by the fic 
i barley, and cotton which it produces are of a good|}you meet the arts and sciences, the liberty and| Vandals; these were expelled by the Goths, who 

ik quality. Of the first, it yields enough for its own|luxuries, of our own happy land. The shore on|held it for seventy years. ‘Then the emperors of rm 

iti consumption; the two latter form its chief exports|the northern side of the island is low and uninte-|the East became the sovereigns of Malta till the é 
| though much of the cotfon is mauufactured on the| resting; the coast opposite ‘Tripoli consists of high,|year 870, when the Saracens seized it; who, in o 
i island. It is studded with hills, in general covered | rugged, perpendicular rocks, which extend for miles,|their turn, were driven out by the Arabs. About . 
1 to their summit with terrace-work, their bases being|and form a vast natural rampart of impregnable|the year 1120, the Normans seized the sovereignty. ol 
I) adorned with beautiful groves. Fruits, legumes,|strength. Though but a rock in the midst of the| After this it passed through many hands, too nu- 2 
Hil and vegetables abound. The honey apples, and|ocean, Malta possesses the finest harbours in the}merous to specify, till, in the year 1530, the Em- . 
especially the grapes of Gozo, are highly prized.| Mediterranean—perhaps in the world. The Great|peror Charles V. gave it, with Gozo, Comino, and of 

The population is about 15,000. There are splen-| Harbour, and the Quarantine Harbour, are justly| ‘Tripoli in Africa, to the order of the Knights of K 

did bays, numerous churches and convents, vene-|celebrated; a fleet can ride in them with perfect|St. John of Jerusalem. They took possession in 

rable ruins, and natural wonders in great variety, | safety. October of that year, and held the same right man- 
which many cross over from Malta to examine and| As cholera was raging in Malta when we arrived, |fully, resisting the repeated attacks of the Turks, : 
) admire. The “Giant’s Tower” is a remarkable ob-|we had to go into quarantine to prevent detention|and the powers of Barbary, till the year 1798, ” 
| ject. It stands on an eminence, and consists of}at Alexandria. As we entered the Quarantine|when they capitulated to the French under Bona- 

a circular inclosure of enormous masses of un-|Harbour the scene was magnificent. ‘I'he rocks|parte. In the year 1800, after an obstinate block- , 
hewn rock, piled one on another, without mortar or|and ramparts rose in majesty before us, with Eu-|ade of nearly two years, in which the inhabitants \ 
cement, * * * * Probably this Cyclopean|ropean sentries and heavy cannon meeting the eye|of the island suffered fearful privations, the French y 
structure, stupendous in its present ruins, was a| wherever it turned ; the neat white residences, with|capitulated to the British. At the Congress of * 
| “ puratheion”——a temple of fire-worshippers; and is| bright green verandahs, seemed cool and comfort-| Vienna, in 1814, the islands Malta, Comino, and - 
| thus supposed to be a monument of the skill and|able; the public buildings looked lofty and grand ;|Gozo, were confirmed to the British crown, and P 
mechanical power of the Pheenicians, the aboriginal|the spires, towers, and domes of the numerous)have ever since been considered by all the powers . 
inhabitants of this island. churches and convents, with their bells tinkling or}of Europe a British dependency. Formerly the - 
Midway in the channel which separates Gozo/tolling, had a fine effect. The blue rippling waters|grand bulwark of christianity against the banner P 
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of Islamism and infidelity, and the chief check to|an interval of two or three hours between each| full manifestation of the glorious gospel day, being 
the infamous piracies on the coast of Barbary, how |lot of carriages. The vans are numbered, and, to|reserved for the coming and appearance of our 
sad it is that, while enjoying peace and prosperity | preserve order, the passengers form themselves into 
under the potent flag of protestant Great Britain, | parties of six, and draw lots which van they shall 


it should still be sunk in such deep, dark, deadly 
superstition! Popery reigns here. When will the 
truth first preached here by Paul be again trium- 
phant? 

As we lay at anchor, we had Valetta on the one 
hand, with her rocks and ramparts, her churches 
and convents, her stairs and steeples; on the other 
hand stood the long, dreary Lazaretto, where 
those undergoing quarantine on shore are confined 
under strict surveillance. The quarantine at Malta 
is, I understand, the best in the Mediterranean ; still, 
a sojourn in a Lazaretto is bad at the best—“im- 
prisonment, with the chance of catching the plague.” 
[ learned from experience what it was, on my re- 
turn voyage. The sun set in glory that evening; 
the moon rose in her brightness, giving exquisite 
beauty to the objects of interest around ; the bril- 
liant stars, spangling the heavens above, were re- 
flected on the clear placid bosom of the deep blue 
sea; the scene altogether was as enchanting ‘as 
the air was balmy and sweet. 

Sabbath dawned while we were lying in this 
splendid harbour. Early was I roused from my 
slumbers by the ringing of innumerable bells—the 
call to matins and masses, and the mummery of 
the monks. ‘The bells in Malta are somewhat fa- 
mous, possessing wonderful virtues, we are told, 
which is attested by inscription on the bells, given 
at their baptism. The following is an example: 
“T expel demons and calm tempests.” No wonder, 
then, the priests ply them lustily, though the noise 
is ofttimes a sad nuisance to ignorant protestants. 
While sitting on the deck, I observed one of these 
bells, suspended in a small arch immediately op- 
posite the Lazaretto, begin to ring. Shortly a 
grating underneath the bell was lifted up; and, as 
a person made his appearance at the opening, my 
curiosity was excited. I got the glass, and saw 
an altar with pictures and images, and a priest in 


occupy. The first four or six carriages start first ; 
then, two or three hours afterwards, the next four 
or six; and so on, till all are gone. Thus there 
is no favouritism or confusion; all is fairly and 
finally arranged ere we leave the ship. The draw- 
ing lots was a season of some little excitement and 
amusement, and all parties were quite pleased. 
* * * * 


Soon we were on the gui vive looking out for 
Egypt. At length my eye rested for the first time 
on the land of the Pharaohs. What thoughts rush 
into the mind as you first gaze on this renowned 
country! I thought of Joseph, and Jacob, and 
the infant Jesus; of Pharaoh, Ptolemy, Mark An- 
tony, Cassar,and Napoleon. A crowd of far-famed 
stories, sacred and profane, jostle for ‘precedence 
and prominence at such a moment. The approach 
to Alexandria is anything but striking. The coast 
is low, sandy, bleak, arid and barren, scarcely 
visible above the azure sea; a few palms and wind- 
mills only are seen. As you draw nearer, the 
scene improves. ‘The fort, the pasha’s palace, the 
new light-house—built on the site of the celebrated 
Pharos, one of the wonders of the world—the pasha’s 
ships of war, and the numerous vessels in the har- 
bour, excite attention. The entrance to the har- 
bour is extremely difficult. The channel is narrow 
and rocky, and no buoys will the pasha permit to 
warn the mariner of the reefs and rocks that there 
abound and threaten imminent peril. This rem- 
nant of barbarism and despotism the pasha pre- 
serves, as he thinks it renders his harbour and coun- 
try more secure from unwelcome strangers. An 
Egyptian pilot came on board in the offing, and 
very cleverly conducted us through the dangerous 
navigation. At length we dropped anchor in the 
harbour of Alexandria, and thus terminated our 
pleasant and prosperous voyage in the “ Ripon.” 
The distance from Southampton to Alexandria is 


full canonicals performing mass for the benefit of|about 3100 miles. 


those in quarantine. I watched the whole pro- 
ceedings to the close. When he had concluded, 
the priest turned his face to us, lifted up his hands, 
gave the benediction, and retired. When will the 
cross of Christ, not the mere crucifix, be lifted up 
to this people? When will the glorious “ one sa- 
crifice,” offered “‘ once for all,” sweep for ever away 
the delusive, idolatrous, popish dogma of the sacri- 
fice of the mass ? 

About noon we left Malta. We got a glimpse 
as we passed, of the “streets of stairs” for which 
this island is so oft maligned, but which seemed 
rather picturesque as seen from the deck of our 
steamer. We noticed the handsome church erected 
by the late Queen Dowager, which has an impos- 
ing appearance. We observed the massive towers 
of the cathedral church of St. John, the patron saint 
of the knights who were first Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, then Knights of Rhodes, and then 
Knights of Malta. We had a hurried glance of 
the Great Harbour, as we rapidly glided past its 
entrance ; and soon we were on the open sea, steam- 
ing for Alexandria. os * ™ 

Next day no land was visible. We had a head- 
wind, a rough sea, and made but slow progress. 
As the time was now approaching when we must 





(To be continued.) 
——_+e_—__- 
For “The Friend.” 


John Couran, of Moyallen, Ireland. 


“The Journal of the Life and Gospel labours” 
of this Friend not having a very general circulation 
in this country, it is believed that extracts there- 
from may prove interesting to many of the readers 
of “ The Friend.” His death occurred in 1827, 
when in the 88th year of his age, and 48th of his 
ministry. 

In his 69th year he writes: “ The keen, discern- 
ing eye of human wisdom hath not been able, in 
any age of the world, to disclose that mystery that 
was hid from the wise and prudent, in all ages and 
generations; but the patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, being wayfaring men of simple manners, 
and not acquainted with that learning which the 
heathens took so much pride in, walked in the liv- 
ing experience of the ways and workings of the 
divine grace in their own hearts, following and 
obeying it; and were thereby made partakers of 
that covenant of life, which cometh only and alone 
through the spiritual appearance of Jesus Christ 
within them. Such as these, let their outward 
name to religion be what it may, whilst they obey- 


leave the good ship “ Ripon,” the passengers began/ed this heavenly light and were followers of it, 
to busy themselves in getting ready for their jour-| became children of it, and the works they did in 


ney through Egypt. 


The vans that convey the obedience to it were works of righteousness, and 


passengers across the desert, tightly packed, seat, were accepted at their hands. It was after this 


six persons. 


These tiny omnibuses are despatched | manner, that many professing heathenism, were 


in two or more batches of four or six carriages at|not only a law to themselves, but their lives and 
a time, according to the number of passengers, with | conversation made them as lights in the world ; the 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which day Abra- 
ham saw in the vision of life and was glad; in the 
same life and light the prophets and holy men of 
old, as they were inspired by the Holy Spirit, fore- 
told these glad tidings. 

“T make these few observations in the forepart of 
this narrative, as my mode of living, birth and pa- 
rentage, were not corresponding with my profession 
and faith at this day. And as my change from 
the outward and visible signs, representing God’s 
grace to man, to the inward and spiritual grace 
typified by these shadows, was not the result of 
my own wisdom or will, or that of others, but aris- 
ing from the secret manifestations of His divine 
grace in my heart, I feel desirous to bear my tes- 
timony to this inward revelation of light and truth, 
which I fully believe comes from Jesus Christ, to 
redeem those who feel it and are obedient to it, 
from all unrighteousness and the world’s lusts, and 
to teach them to live soberly, righteously and god- 
ly, in this present world, Titus, ii. 11, 12; and 
that it not only teaches us, but also is sufficient to 
help and deliver in every needful time of trial. 

“T was born in the city of Dublin, in the year 
1739; my parents professing with the Church of 
England, I was bred in that profession, and had 
the advantage of a pretty liberal education under 
a clergyman of that way. After I had acquired 
some acquaintance with the classics, before I was 
twelve years old, I was placed under the care of 
Abraham Shackleton, of Ballitore, where I acquir- 
ed further improvement in my former studies, as 
well as an acquaintance with such learning as was 
necessary to qualify me for business. 

“I was placed apprentice in Lisburn, in the 
county of Antrim, to learn the linen-trade; in that 
situation I had more liberty than hitherto I had 
experienced. My intimate acquaintance was with 
young men, about my own age; and having a 
pretty good share of money given to me by my re- 
lations, it led me into amusements to which youth 
are incident. I kept a horse, and was very fond 
of hunting; I attended balls and assemblies, to 
which I was much addicted : and this led to a de- 
sire after fine clothes, which I indulged to an ex- 
pensive degree ; I was also fond of music, and had 
a strong propensity to singing and whistling, which 
the love of music leads to. I may say with Solo- 
mon, I gave my heart to know pleasure in most 
shapes which the sons of men are given to—not, 
as the wise man said, to know what it was good 
for; that knowledge was reserved by the good 
Shepherd for a future day, when I was made to 
see in that light which is superior to the written 
word, that these things lead to the chambers of 
death ; for the lovers of (worldly) pleasure are not, 
nor can be, lovers of God, as there is no concord 
between Christ and belial. I continued pretty 
much in these practices and habits till I was about 
twenty-four years of age, when I felt my mind 
oftentimes brought into serious reflections, and that 
disposition gradually wore away which led me into 
gay company, and at the same time out from hear- 
ing the Divine voice, which was a still small voice 
in the secret of my heart; and to the surprise of 
many, some of whom were otherwise valuable 
members of the community, I left the assemblies 
which were termed innocent amusements. I had 
lodgings in town, and kept very much at home; 
my former companions used to come and tempt me 
to go with them, but I refused with such a cqunte- 
nance bespeaking a degree of solidity as surprised 
them ; and I heard it reported I was taking leave 
of my senses, which occasioned others to come and 
look at me tg see jf it were go, My disposition 
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from my frequently retiring into a secret commu-|agreed, that if either of us says a word, which 
nion in my own heart, and being still, 1 was gra-/|tends in the least to the discredit of any person, 
dually led to a close reliance and dependence upon |the rest shall admonish the offender; and this has 
Divine instruction, not considering that any other /entirely banished evil-speaking from among us. In 
body of christians made this profession more openly |the next place, we are careful, especially in the 
than I did. Divine mercy saw me at this time, as|early part of the day, as at breakfast, to converse 
He saw Nathaniel formerly under the fig tree, when |on nothing which is inconsistent with maintaining 
no other saw him, and suffered me to try my own/a prayerful frame of mind. Some christians think 
strength, in endeavouring to establish my own|they do pretty well if they pray twice a day; but 
righteousness.) * * * But my merciful Re-|I see not why we are not just as much commanded 
deemer, who knew the integrity of my heart, and|to “ pray without ceasing,” as to pray at all. * * 
saw that bread did not satisfy my hungry soul, was|I was delighted with what you wrote respecting 
pleased to visit me again | again, by the secret|our precious and adorable Saviour. You cannot 
touches of His holy spirit, gradually drawing my |find a quicker and surer way to my heart, than by 
attention thereunto season after season, making me| praising and loving him. * * He is worthy, he is 
Ai acquainted therewith as a lightin my dark breast, | precious indeed. To the power, the majesty, the 


Come ye with messages sent from on high, 
Warning of what the wide heavens shall pour, 

Whirlwinds, tornadoes, or pestilence nigh, 
Wailing, starvation, or death on our shore? 


—eeeeeEeeeeeooooooEoeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE—eEEEEEEEEEE——>>>>=>>z—————>>>>$&$_————————=——_eee———— = 
for singing and whistling, which was a favourite|and as a reprover and swift witness against the ap-|glory of God, he unites the gentleness, the tender- peo 
i amusement, fell away, 1 could not tell how, and|pearances of evil, o which I gave heed, and re-| ness, the sympathy of a friend and brother. This ape 
i I think I never resumed it. And although my |joiced in it, but must say I knew it not as I have|is just such a Saviour as we need.— Payson. wor 
Hi education never led me to look inward for that|since known it; I believed it was divine, but my ——+o—— ( 
ah which only is to be found within, yet I was often| mind being so limited by the prejudices of educa- For “ The Friend.” sali 
ti led into secret recollection and retirement in spi-|tion, I did not look for, neither did I expect to The Indians of North America. rh 
a rit, which led me into a belief, and perhaps| feel, in myself, the second appearance of our Lord (Continued from page 22.) tie 
i some sensible experience, that what was to be|Jesus Christ, without sin unto salvation. My views SPECIMENS OF INDIAN POETRY. In 
ti known of God was made manifest within. My|and expectations were outward, my worship was in : ‘ 
ie secret breathings began to be after God ; these led |the outward court; I sought Him without, whom| SONG OF THE OKOGIS, OR FROG, IN SPRING. on 
We me to the frequent attendance of public worship,/my soul secretly desired to find—a Saviour who BY BA-BAHM-WA-WA-GEZHIG-EQUA. ma 
and I very rarely missed receiving the bread and|was promised to save us from our sins, and not in See how the white spirit presses us,— nat 
wine, except I apprehended myself disqualified.|them. Sin had become so exceedingly sinful to oe us,—presses us, heavy and long ; wa 
The recommendation not to approach the Lord’s|me, that my ery at times was, ‘a Redeemer, or I) {yess US en See cla 
table, nor to receive the elements unworthily, lest {perish ;’ but I found Him not—the law formerly ‘Alas! a ote an am — cold,—you are cold. tio! 
I should eat and drink my own damnation, had |did not make the comers thereunto perfect. He, Ab! cease shining spirits that fell from the skies, — 
been a block at which I had long stumbled; but|whom I was seeking, was risen; and the day was Ah! cease so to crush us, and keep us in dread ; 
one day, on that occasion, I thought I felt restrain-|coming upon me that these empty forms and sha- Ah! when will ye vanish and Seegwun* return? . 
ed from going out as usual with those who did not|dows were to flee away. And when the day of o 
communicate, so in much fear I approached the |the Lord’s power came upon all those things I The following is a freer translation apparently : sp 
table and received the bread and wine, which gave thought so much of, as my attainments in a reli-| 104 in his mantle of snew trom the oky, lin 
me great satisfaction that I had now received this| gious life and conversation, it burned as an oven,| See how the white spirit presses our breath ; 1 
rite of my church, and I continued this practice|and consumed everything of that nature, that the| Heavily, coldly, the masses they lie,— rej 
for some years. I believe I was permitted in this| Lord alone, whose right it is, might rule and reign] Sighing and panting, we struggle for breath. fre 
seeking state of mind, to try this ceremony what it/in my heart.” Spirit, oh! spirit, who first in the air, & 
was good for, for I was an advocate for the religion (To be continued.) The Great Master Monedo wondrously made; . 
of my education. I was intimately acquainted ere Vor “The Friona” | C&#se to be pressing the sons of his care, ti 
with sundry of the people called Quakers, and had hehe hen ente thateensthe tite : oe 7 the blue heights from whence ye have 2 
an esteem and friendship for them; but their pre- ‘And solemn songs, y 
tensions to such refinements in religion, their claim Cease from thy outward pomp of self-denials, Then we shall cheerfully, praisingly sing, ” 
to inspiration, and their silent meetings, with the Self-conquered wrongs. Okégis, Okégis, the herald of spring: tw 
benefit said to arise from them, I could not well Confession of thy errors and thy trials, ee announce to the winter-bound ball, ra 
relish, neither did I at all believe it. To God belongs. unshine, and verdure and gladness to all. é 
“Twas of the judgment that the New Testa- Take thou away the missal and the psalter : 
| ment contained all that was necessary for man’s With gold inlaid, , HAWK CHANT OF THE SAGINAWS. ” 
salvation, but it used to stagger me, how I could eum eee — me the idle altar BY JAMES RILEY. oO 
put to practice its precepts ; in it was the form, but And kneel to God with hands that do not falter This chant reveals a mythological notion in the 2 
where for core Seta eee I a For outward aid. belief of the indians, that birds of this family are t 
groan for deliverance Irom the power oF sin ant : . intelligent of man’s destiny. ‘They believe that 
death, and like many of my then fellow-communi- _ gp ea en _— they a harbingers of oul or and often un- . 
cants, I believed there was no redemption from it Alone with thee, O Christ, are we not able dertake to interpret their messages. Living in the F 
on this side of the grave ; this settled me down in _. Tobeall Thine, — open atmosphere, where the Great Spirit is located, 

. a degree of ease in the outside performances, which, Without the aid of man-devised fable, it is believed the falcon family possess a mysterious 0 
like the law formerly, did not make the comers Altar or shrine? knowledge of his will. ‘ 
thereunto perfect ; yet to me, I believe, they were I want no argument that man hath spoken, ; : 

| made useful to bring me unto the better covenant. No form of creed ; The hawks turn their heads nimbly round ; D 
1} “Whilst I was seeking after redemption from sin The spiritual bread cannot be broken a turn to look back on their flight. ; ti 
° In outward deed: e spirits of sun-place have whispered them words, 
| and tranagreamion, I left the town, and took a farm, No outward symbol, but the inner token They fly with their messages swift, E 
where I have now lived about forty-three years. Is all te oan, ’ » * * |They look as they fearfully go, ¢ 
I believe this removal was in the ordering of best They look to the farthermost end of the world, V 
1 wisdom; it led me away in a great degree from aad ee cep Their eyes glancing bright, and their beaks boding harm. c 
1 ) my former acquaintances and habits. My spare Extract. t 
1 time was taken up with useful, and to me they| If we had no pride, I believe applause would} ‘he same in a freer translation apparently : 3 
i were agreeable, occupations ; I farmed, and follow- give us no pleasure. It is the first and last prayer, Birds! ye wild birds whom the high gods have made ‘ 
i} ed my linen business. I attended the public wor-|which I wish my friends to offer up for me, that I] ang gifted with power of a wondrous kind, , c 
Hi, ship rather more constantly than before, though|may be kept humble; and if your too great and|Why turn ye so fearfully, shy, and dismayed, 
about three miles distant, and thought nothing |andeserved affection for me, my dear mother, will| To gaze on the heavens ye are leaving behind ? ] 
ii could shake my opinions which were orthodox in exert itself in this way; that is, in praying for me, Come yo with news of a mystical cast, é 
li relation to it; I had not any thoughts of making|it may preserve your gourd from the blast and Speaking of enemies crouched in the wood, ‘ 
ih so important a revolution as to change or alter the|the worm. I will give you a little sketch of our| Who on our people shall burst like a blast, 
| religion of my education—here I was at ease. But/family way of living. In the first place, we have} Heralding ruin, destruction, and blood? 7 


Come ye with words from the Master of Life, 
Bringing intelligence good in your track? 

Ah! then, ye bright birds, with messages rife, 
Why do you turn your heads, doubtingly, back? 





IMPORTANCE OF THE PASTORAL STATE ON RACES 
OF MEN. 

The condition and future prospects of the Indian 

tribes of the United States, present questions of 

the highest moral interest to the government and 
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people. In many respects the man and his pro-| barbarism, which had existed, from the first, east-|volume embracing many instructive sentiments— 


spects are alike peculiar. The history of the 
world has not had its exact parallel. 

Other races of hunter-men, brought into civili- 
zation, had an intermediate type, namely, the 
pastoral, between the hunter and the civil state. 
The wildest Arab tribes, the nomades of Asia, had 
the camel, horse, cow, goat, or sheep; but our 
Indian tribes had no domestic animals when the 
continent was discovered. They had formed no 
manners resulting from such cares and discrimi- 
nating duties; and the ferocity of their character 
was not in the least meliorated by this important 
class of rights and duties. Nor, so far as tradi- 
tion extends, does it appear to have been thus 
meliorated in the remotest times gone by. 

The Indian’s golden age has ever been the age 
of hunting. To this period all the reminiscences 
of the elders point as the age of aboriginal pro- 
sperity and superlative happiness. 

Agriculture was recognised in the cultivation of}dom from conflicting laws could be most advanta- 
limited fields of the zea maise ; but this was not a|geously followed, and submitted to the superior 
reputable labour, and the supply of food relied on|claims of civilization, and they may be regarded 
from all sources, was so essentially of spontaneous|as reclaimed tribes. ‘The uncolonized tribes are| 
growth, that it repressed the power of reproduc-|still nomadic, and pursue the business of hunting, 
tion. At any rate, a very sparse population spread| with little or no permanent advantage from the 
over immense areas renowned for their natural fer-|long years of civic precepts and examples which 
tility and resources. There is reason to believe|have surrounded them. While, to every rational | 
that the native population but little exceeded half|man who regards the wonderful problem of their| 
a million on the same area that has now twenty-| stubborn resistance to civilization, the only question | 
two millions of the descendants of an European| while this resistance lasts, is one relative purely to’ 
race. But the question of numbers, has little to| the time of their destruction and extermination. If 
do in ascertaining the great duties before us. It}the pastoral state could be introduced among the 
has been well said in an official paper, “ These] prairie tribes, and they could be kept at peace, the 
remnants of the people who preceded us in the| best results might be anticipated. 
occupation of this country, and who have yielded| It must be evident that the policy which is ap- 
to their destiny, and our own, although greatly re-| propriate to the hunter tribes, requires modifica- 
duced in their numbers, have yet claims upon the| tions, when it comes to be applied to the industrial, | 
United States, which their citizens seem disposed] and partially educated and reclaimed tribes, who| 
neither to deny nor conceal. Differences of opi-|have frames of government, and codes of laws, 
nion exist concerning the extent and nature of|adapted to nascent communities to rely on. 
the aid which shall be offered to them, and} Important questions respecting their numbers, | 
of the interference it is proper to exert in their|annuities, and the expenses of managing Indian| 
conduct and affairs; and it is not easy tolaffairs, cost and sale of land, &c., for a series of 
foresee how these difficulties are to be reconciled,| years, are exhibited under the head of statistics 
nor to devise a plan which shall neither attempt|and population in the present volume. Attention 
too much, nor too little, but which shall preserve alis invited to these details, and particularly to the 































is sure to be the same. 


fact on the subject. 


principles of labour and letters. Those who have 


ward of the Alleghanies, was renewed on a wide|but it was under another roof my attention was 
field west. Habits so utterly opposed as the Euro-\drawn to it, by a very estimable person of a cha- 
pean and the Indian, produced a condition of|racter at once serious and intelligent, with whom I 
society full of difficulties, and adverse to each.|had the privilege recently to pass a few days. She 
History is replete with such conflicts of manners|was one of those to whom had been dispensed 
and opinions ; but the result, however protracted,| many blessings—into whose cup had also been in- 
fused no small portion of life’s sorrows. She 
The higher type of race is sure ever to prevail, | kindly placed the volume in my hand with a feel- 
and the history of America has disclosed no new |ing remark somewhat like this—that “ when ‘tridu- 
Labour, law and arts must |/atzons’ were dispensed to her, the perusal of the 
triumph, and they have triumphed in America| teachings 
as in Europe. ‘This conclusion is vindicated by|to her a source of consolation.” 
the settlement of the Mississippi Valley. The|tively remembering the invitation to which I have 
Indian tribes, quailing before the higher type of|referred, I feel rather more than willing to sub- 
race, have separated themselves into two distinct join the passages for perusal of any who may be 
classes, founded on the adoption or neglect of the | partaking of “ affliction, sorrow or anguish.” 


to which she drew my attention, afforded 
Whilst instrue- 


“We all know in a general way that this word 


embraced labour have already been colonized in|(tribulation) which occurs not seldom in Scripture 
large masses, where the industrial arts, and free-|—means aflliction, sorrow, anguish; but it is quite 


worth our while to know how it means this, and to 
question the word a little closer. It is derived 
from the Latin ‘ tribulum’—which was the thrash- 
ing instrument or roller, whereby the Roman hus- 
bandman separated the corn from the husks; and 
‘ tribulatio,’ in its primary significance, was the act 
of the separation. But some Latin writer of the 
Christian Church appropriated the word and image 
for the setting forth of a higher truth; and sorrow, 
distress, and adversity, being the appointed means 
for the separating in men, of their chaff from their 
wheat, of whatever in them was light, and trivial 
and poor from the solid and the true, therefore 
he called these sorrows and griefs ‘ tribulations,’ 


| thrashings, that is, of the inner spiritual man, with- 


out which there could be no fitting him for the 
heavenly garner. Now, in proof of what I have 
just now said, namely, that a single word is often 
a concentrated poem, a little grain of gold capable 
of being beaten out into a broad extent of gold 
leaf, I will quote in reference to this very word 
‘tribulation’ a graceful composition by an early 
English poet, which, you will at once perceive, is 
all wrapped up in this word, being from first to 
last only the expanding of the image and thought 
which this word has implicitly given :— 


‘Till from the straw, the flail the corn doth beat, 





practical medium between their habits and cir-|fact that out of upwards of eighty-five millions of 
cumstances, and political state of improvement, of|dollars awarded to them in treaties, since the 
which we furnish them an example. These diffi-| organization of the present constitution, but little 
culties are inherent in the subject itself. ‘The situa-| over two millions has been retained and vested in 
tion of the Indians, and the operation of the settle-| public funds, and this is exclusively the property 
ment and improvement of the country upon them, | of the colonized tribes. 
are without a parallel in the progress of human so- (To be continued.) 
ciety. ee | 

Within the last half century, and since our 
population has been freely poured into the Missis- 
sippi Valley, from the eastern banks of which, as 
@ consequence, they have been displaced, these 
difficulties have in part received a solution. Hunt- 
ing, which before the discovery of America was 
pursued as a means of manly and adventurous 










For “ The Friend.” 
“With such memories filled 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled, 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the rose$ will hang round it still.” 





Not very long since, our Editor gave a kindly 
invitation to Contributors for “The Friend.” If 


Until the chaff be purged from the wheat, 
Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 
The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 
So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 
If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in thrashing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 
Have thrash'd out of us our vain affections ; 
Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by Thy sacred spirit winnowed from us; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 
Yea, till His flail upon us He doth lay, 

To thrash the husk of this our flesh away, 
And leave the soul uncovered; nay, yet more, 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire ; 


amusement, while it supplied them, essentially, food 
and raiment, has entirely failed in relation to these 
portions of the ceded country. The wide areas 
which were required to support an Indian in a 
state of nature, left the tribes with immense sur- 
plus territories, which, when game failed, were no 
longer valuable for hunting, and which they could 
not, by any means, if ever so industrious, employ 
for agriculture. The consequence was, the cession 
of these surplus and exhausted areas to the govern- 
ment for annuities, while the tribes retained only 
enough arable land to answer the purposes of cul- 


tivation, or retired into remoter regions, where the 
chase could still be followed. A contest of races 
now ensued. The struggle between civilization and 








this were met by a prompt and ready response 
from those to whose families, around their tables, 
or about their hearths, it affords lessons of instruc- 
tion, in towns, or amid the enjoyments of country 
life—whether the offerings were result of individual 
reflection, or whether gleanings by the way-side, 
or amid associations where our lots may be cast— 
it would appear that each successive volume of the 
Journal might be rendered more and more similar 
to the “vase in which roses have once been distil- 
led ;” shedding by its records, memories and bene- 


our children’s children. 


ficent influences among us—descending with the| produced nine from twelve eggs laid. 
fragrance of their odours, to our children and to|now sitting, and the result is looked for with con- 


But then we shall; and that is my desire.’ ” 
Ninth mo. 20th, 1858. 
nemamigiihamenas 

Ostriches—The garden of the Hemma, at Al- 
giers, possessed two years ago four ostriches, which 
were the object of considerable attraction on ac- 
count of the ravenous manner in which they de- 
voured the cakes and other articles of food offered 
them. The number has since then increased to 
fourteen. In 1857, a first attempt at hatching pro- 
duced only one young one. The second attempt 
Another is 





siderable interest. The result obtained, which is 


At my own home, | had ready access to a small|due to the persevering efforts of the director of the 
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establishment, leads to the almost certainty that|ance and forgiveness, they are made to feel ten-|Cashmere shawls imitated with considerable skill. 
this gigantic bird may at no distant period become|derly for those who are yet in their sins, and to|Judges of the article pretend to say, however, 
a regular inhabitant of the poultry yard. ‘The)prefer their brethren in the Truth before them-/that the real India shawl can be detected, by its 
profits which might arise from the breeding of|selves, and sincerely to desire their preservation in|having a less evenly woven web, as also from its 
the ostriches are not to be despised. In the first|it. “ God hath set the members every one of them | brighter colours. It is likewise said that the border 
place, a single female will give thirty kilogrammes|in the body as it hath pleased Him; and the eye|of the genuine Cashmere shawl is invariably made 
of eggs; next, the feathers are every day becoming} cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee;|/in small pieces, which are afterwards sewed to- 
more and more scarce in the market; and, lastly,|nor again the head to the feet, 1 have no need of|gether, as the whole border is subsequently sewn 
the flesh, by the bird being brought into a do-|you.” They cannot lightly esteem one another,|on to the centre. But other authorities deny that 
mestic state, would become good food. As to the/nor have they any authority to destroy the useful-|the skill of India is insufficient to broche a shawl, 
keep of the ostrich, it is not very expensive, its|ness of each other. “God hath tempered the body|in other words, to weave the border and centre in 
food being composed of fresh grass, vegetables and | together,” “that there should be no schism in the |one piece, or run the pattern of the former over the 
corn.— Galignani’s Messenger. body, but that the members should have che same) latter. 
eniiahilljiigeitomnees care one over another. And whether one member| Notwithstanding the successful imitation of these 
: For “The Friend.” | suffer, all the members suffer with it, or one mem-|shawls, fashion and luxury still prefer the apparent- 
Faith and Trust. ber be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.”|ly ruder original. Just as laces, woven by hand, 
The relations recently inserted in “The Friend,” This is the heavenly harmony that is to prevail in| bring a price more than five times as great as the 
of the Divine support and deliverance, which the|the church of Christ, in which the power and the|same pattern woven by machinery, so a Cashmere 
family of the Gofis were favoured with, when sur-| gift bestowed upon each member are put forth to|shawl, known to have come from India, will fetch 
rounded by the Irish rebels apparently determined | glorify the adorable Head, not for personal great-| vastly more than the cleverest imitation. Probably, 
on their destruction, and the providential acquittal | ness or consequence; but that “all may come in|however, this is not all. Persons familiar with 
of the innocent man who was tried for his life, but|the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the|both the real article and the imitation, assert that 
believed his Maker would make way for his rescue,| Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure|the former is softer than the latter, and that this 
show the watchful superintendence of the great|of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” In the|softness arises partly from the way the thread is 
Preserver of men over those who put their trust in| same epistle, the apostle gives this salutary counsel :|spun, and partly because the Thibet goat when ex- 
Him; and what true faith and confidence in God|“ Let no corrupt communication proceed out of|ported from its native hills, sensibly deteriorate. 
will effect for his servants. Its efficacy is set forth] your mouth, but that which is good to the use of|'There is also a shawl, known popularly as the 
by our Saviour as powerful, but how few compara-|edifying, that it may minister grace unto the|French Cashmere, which is an imitation of the imi- 
tively admit practically the verity of his declara-| hearers. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God,|tation; but this has none, or very little, of the wool 
tion. Men seem to prefer relying on their own| whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption.|even of the imported Thibet goat. The animal 
efforts for defence, and to think that their wisdom Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and|from which this valuable fleece is taken is a hardy 
is adequate to guide in religious matters. “ If|clamour, and evil speaking be put away from you,|creature, at least in its original locality; and their 
thou canst believe, all things are possible to him|w7th ail malice; and be ye kind one to another,|fine curled wool lies close to the skin, just as the 
that believeth.” When Peter called the attention|tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God|under hair of the common goat lies under the upper 
of his Master to the withered fig-tree, he answered, | for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” hair. Eight ounces for a full sized goat is a large 
“ Have faith in God. For verily I say unto you, yield, but the yearlings, from whom the best wool 
that whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be is taken, give less. About five pounds is required 


thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, and to make a shawl of the largest size and finer quali- 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shail believe that ty; but three or four pounds is sufficient for an in- 


those things which he saith shall come to pass, ferior one. 
he shall have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I 
say unto you what things soever ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, aud ye shall 
have them.” 

If Divine power is constantly extended for the 
defence of individuals, whose trust is in the Lord, 
we may surely look for its extension to deliver the 
church which is composed of individuals, who cry 
unto him for deliverance in their distress. Were 
this faith in the tender compassion, and wonder- 
working power of the good Shepherd constantly 
lived in, it would put an end to dependence upon 
the creaturely contrivance of restless man to accom- 
plish his purposes, and would keep him patient, 
with his eye inward to the Lord to remove moun- 
tains of difficulty, who only has the right to direct 
what his church shall do, or leave undone. He 
only can build his church upon the Rock, against 
which the gates of hell cannot prevail, and that 
Omnipotence who builds, reserves in his own hand 
the right to direct the course which He would have 
it to take, that it may promote his honour, and be 
egos on that immutable foundation. As the 

ody stands firmly on the Rock by the Lord’s 

wer, so must every single member be kept there 
y Him, which can only be experienced by mind- 
ing his will and direction. 

In the body constituted of living members, every 
one has his function to perform; and acting under 
the manifestation of the Spirit given to every man 
to profit withal, as they keep their places, they will 
act harmoniously with each other according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part, 
promoting the increase of the body unto the edify- 
ing of itself in love. Having been deeply humbled 
in a view of their sins and imperfections, and 
through Divine mercy, received the gift of repent- 






























The Cashmere Goat. 

It is not as yet generally known that the Thibet 
goat, from whose wool the famous Cashmere shawls 
are made, has been introduced successfully into the 
United States. This enterprising undertaking was 
achieved, a few years since, after many difficulties, 
by Dr. J. B Davis, of Columbia, South Carolina, 
at that time employed by the Ottoman Porte, in 
experimenting on the growth of cotton, in the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. Dr. Davis succeeded, at vast ex- 
pense, in securing eleven of the pure breed, which, 
on his way home, he exhibited in London and 
Paris. Since that period, the goat has been intro- 


———__ >a 


* Each of us has the high fit, the low fit, and 
the cross fit; and if there be not mutual forbear- 
ance and condescension, we shall lose peace on 
earth. Let us seek to be ordered and modulated 
by the soul of harmony, Divine love; and if we 
cannot go forward in service, and find our own 
minds under qualification to help others, let us 
duced from South Carolina into Tennessee, where|stand still till we renewedly feel and know that 
it is said to thrive. The value of a flock may be|good is present with us. Thus minding our stops 
estimated from the fact that no real Thibet goat|and movings, the locking and unlocking of the key, 
has ever been sold for less than a thousand dollars.}which ‘opens and none can shut, and shuts and 
This enormous price, moreover, is not a speculative}none can open,’ we shall walk wisefully in our 
one, for no fleeced animal has wool of such fineness, | several lots in life.” 
softness, and durability. The wool of all the Thibet 
goats in Tennessee, for example, has been engaged 
at New York, this year, at eight dollars and a half} Cvrrect Speaking.—We advise all young people 
per pound, the purchasers, designing to send it to|to acquire in early life the habit of using good lan- 
Paisly, in Scotland, in order to be manufactured | guage, both in speaking and writing, and to aban- 
into shawls. don as early as possible any use of slang words 

The prices paid for the real Cashmere shawls, or|and phrases. The longer they live, the more diffi- 
those made in India, have sometimes been almost|cult the acquisition of good language will be; and 
fabulous. A full sized shawl, such as is called in|if the golden age of youth, the proper season for 
America a long shawl, ordinarily commands in|the acquisition of language, be passed in its abuse, 
Paris or London from five hundred to five thou-|the unfortunate victim of neglected education is, 
sand dollars, according to the quality. Scarfs and|very probably, doomed to talk slang for life. 
square shawls, being smaller, sell for less. It is aj Money is not necessary to procure this education. 
mistake, however, to suppose that all these shawls|Every man has it in his power. He has merely 
are manufactured in India, in the shape in which|to use the language which he reads, instead of the 
they are sold here. Generally, indeed, the centres|slang which he hears; to form his taste from the 
and borders come out separately, and are put to-|best speakers and poets of the country; to trea- 
gether afterwards in sizes, and often patterns, to|sure up choice phrases in his memory, and habi- 
suit customers. Moreover, a large portion of the|tuate himself to their use—avyoiding, at the same 
shawls sold as real India ones are actually made|time, that pedantic precision and bombast which 
in France, for the Thibet goat was introduced into|show rather the weakness of a vain ambition than 
that country more than thirty years ago, and the|the polish of an educated mind. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Divine Love. 

Love and christian endurance were conspicuous 
traits in the original Friends. Divine love was 
their armour of defence against the cruelty of their 
persecutors, and the bond which united and kept 
them together as brethren of the household of faith. 
They showed their love to their Saviour by keeping 
his commandments, and that they were his disciples 
by loving one another. Meekness and patience 
founded in this love, as well as firmness under 
suffering, spread their principles and drew others, 
sometimes bitter opponents, to join themselves to 
them. These christian virtues have not lost their 
efficacy ; they have the same power to soften the 
heart, to convince gainsayers, to attract them to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and to bind together his 
followers in suffering for, and in advocating his 
cause. The following letter of William Robinson, 
directed to the Lord’s people, written four days 
before he was put to death in Boston for his reli- 
gion, has been preserved as an evidence of his hea- 
venly state, and the clothing of love which pervaded 
his mind towards his friends, viz :— 

“The streams of my Father's love run daily 
through me from the holy Fountain of Life, to the 
seed throughout the whole creation. [I am over- 
come with love, for it is my life and length of my 
days; it is my glory and my strength. I am swal- 
lowed up with love. In love I live, and with it I 
am overcome, and in it I dwell with the holy seed, 
to which the blessing of love is given from God, | 
who is love, who hath shed it abroad in my heart, 
which daily fills me with the living joy from the 
life whence it comes. Ye children of the living 
God, feel me when you are waiting in it, when your 
hearts and minds are gathered into it, when in the 
strength of it you are travelling; feel me when it 
runs from the Fountain into your vessel ; when it 
issues gently like wine into your bosoms. When 
you feel the strength and power of it, when you are 
overcome with the strength of love, which is God, 
then feel me present in the Fountain of love, wherein 
are many mansions. You children of the Lord, 
feel me wrapt up with you in the pure love, which 
destroys the love which is in enmity with God, 
which warreth against the Seed which proceedeth 
from the Father of love, the God of truth. Let 
nothing separate you from this love, which is my 
life ; neither words, nor thoughts, nor anything else 
enter betwixt which is contrary to it, for it will 
stain the place of its abode. 

“So, dear children, who are begotten by love into 
the covenant of life and love, keep daily init. This 
is the portion that God hath given to his children, 
to continue in his love, which is the life of the Seed 
which is raised by the power of the endless love of 
God in the creature. I am full of the quickening | 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ, and my lamp is 
filled with pure oil, so that it gives a clear light 
and pleasant smell; and I shall enter with my Be- 
loved into eternal rest and peace, wherein [ am} 
swallowed up. With the life of it I am filled, and | 
in it I shall depart with everlasting joy in my 
heart, and praises in my mouth; singing hallelujah 


Wittr1am Rostnson. The 23d of the Eighth) rally admitted that the cable already laid is not as 
month, 1659.” 


those eminent men lived and acted, and prepared|and it probably will not be long before another 
them for their latter end. What a happy condi- 
tion would the professors of their doctrines be in,|make. 
was the same love universally prevalent among 
them. There could be no divisions, no jealousies, | addressed to the 
no evil speaking. They would speak the truth in|lished in the National Intelligencer at Washington, 
love to every one, and “ grow up into Him in all/after speaking of some of the facts connected with 
things which is the Head, even Christ.” 
examine our own hearts before the Lord, whether 
love to God and to our brother, is the ruling prin- 
ciple in all our actions, seeking to promote the peace 
of Jerusalem, and the spread of Christ’s kingdom. 











by the burning of the steamer Austria, is one of 
miseration for and sympathy with the sufferers 


uncertainty of life and the folly of living regardless 


‘those who pass through such an awful visitation, as 






THE FRIEND. 








well adapted for a deep sea telegraph, as another 
This letter gives an insight of the spirit in which|of less size, and more simple structure would be; 























experiment will be tried with one of a different 
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In an interesting paper from Lieut. M. F. Maury, 


ecretary of the Navy, and pub- 


























Let us|deep sea soundings, he says : 

“ The investigation of this office go further and 
warrant other conclusions of much importance 
touching the future progress of submarine tele- 
graphy. They satisfy me that no sea is so deep or 
so stormy but that an electric cord may be safely 
planted in the still waters of the bottom ; that the 
currents and storms which agitate the surface do 
not reach far down into the depths below; that 
under the pressure of the deep sea there is no de- 
cay; even those mites of little animals that in- 
habited when alive those microscopic shells which 
Brooke’s reel brought up from the bottom for us, 
are, there is ground to conjecture, preserved for 
ages down there ; hence submarine cables will last 
lifetimes at the bottom of the deep sea; that 
henceforward wrapping of iron wire about subma- 
rine cables for the deep sea may be dispensed with; 
that, except for shoal water, no future cable need 
be larger than the gutta percha cord which encases 
and insulates the conducting wire of the Atlantic 
Telegraph ; and that submarine lines of telegraph, 
though the prime cost may be little, but not much 
more than that over other lines, will henceforth 
prove the cheaper in the end; for, being once 
down, they will require no repairs in the deep sea. 
Only as they come from the depths of the ocean to 
the land will they be liable to injury.” 
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TENTH MONTH 2, 1858. 





























The sudden and awful destruction of human life 







those incidents which, while it awakens our com- 


and their families, ought to impress upon us the 







of a preparation for death, come as it may. We 
read the accounts given by the survivors of such 
catastrophies as this, and our feelings are deeply 
stirred, as the heart-rending scenes are presented to 
our mental vision; but how greatly must the most 
agonized emotions springing from our excited imagi- 
nations fall short of the realities experienced by 













was the burning, in the midst of the ocean, of this 
large vessel crowded with over six hundred human 
beings. No language can portray, no imagination 
can conceive, the depth of varied feeling that must 
agonize the hearts of men, women, and children, 
driven to choose death by drowning, in order to 
escape the more lingering sufferings of fire. 

In the Summary of Events, will be found some 
of the particulars of the loss of the Austria, and 
the fearful scenes attending it, given by one of 
those saved, to which we refer our readers. 









SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 14th. 

The London Times’ City article says that the condi- 
tion of the Atlantic Telegraph cable is unaltered. The 
signals continue to be received, but are too uncertain 
and faint to be intelligible. Occasionally a short word 
is given, but never anything approaching to a sentence. 
The experiments made still lead to the belief that the 
injury is near the coast, probably within two or three 
miles. The strong portion of the cable manufactured 
expressly for the shore, has been shipped from Plymouth 
for Valentia, and will be substituted immediately on its 
arrival, for the ordinary wire. Telegraph shares were 
steady at £500, for £1000 paid. 

The American ship J. J. Hathorn, bound from Liver- 
pool for Cardenas, and the bark Margaret, came in col- 
lision at the mouth of the Mersey on the 9th. The lat- 
ter vessel sunk, and all on board were drowned, except 
the captain and pilot. The damage to the Hathorn was 
slight. 

The comet had been distinctly visible to the naked 
eye, in various parts of England. 

The French and English treaties with China had been 
received in England. 

Negotiations for the establishment of mail services to 
Australia and British Columbia, by the Panama route, 
were still under consideration of the government. 

The whole of five thousand reinforcements of cavalry 


and infantry recently ordered to India, had been des- 
patched. 


































The hopes and anticipations awakened by the 
successful laying of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, 
and the transmission of several messages from one 
terminus to another, have been greatly damped by 
the failure to transmit signals since the 3d of the 
Ninth month, and the uncertainty as to the cause and 
location of the obstruction. It is asserted, that 
the impediment is in that part of the cable which 
lies on the soundings off Valentia, but how that 
has been discovered is not told, though it is stated 
that the directors of the company, and a corps of 
scientific and practical electricians are at Valentia, 
endeavouring to investigate the matter, and if pos- 
sible to remove the difficulty. It is not at all sur- 
prising, that in the carrying out of such a gigantic 
scheme of electrical intercommunication between 
continents, separated by two thousand miles of 
ocean, in places more than two miles deep, diffi- 















































unto the Lord, who hath redeemed me by his liv- 
ing power, from amongst kindred tongues and na- 
tions. And now the day of my departure draweth 
near; I have fought a good fight, 1 have kept the| 
holy faith, I have near finished my course. My 
travelling is near at an end, my testimony is near 
to be finished, and an eternal crown is laid up for | 
me, and all whose feet are shod with righteousness 
and the preparation of peace, even such whose 
names are written in the book of Life, wherein I 
live and rejoice with all the faithful seed forever- 
more. Written by a servant of Jesus Christ.— 











Eighteen English railway companies, representing a 
capital of one hundred and fifty millions sterling, had 
held a meeting in London, for the purpose of agreeing 
upon a-course of procedure to avoid further misunder- 
standing. Among other resolutions adopted was one 
strongly recommending the settlement of all difficulties 
by arbitration instead of law, to prevent ruinous compe- 
tition, and asking that powers be sought from Parlia- 
ment to enable the companies to settle all disputes by 







culties and delays should be of frequent occurrence, 
and the public ought to make due allowance for 
them when they occur ; but the foolish and puerile 
excitement which hurried the multitude into extra- 
vagant manifestations of rejoicing, when it was 
announced that the cable was laid, has given place 
in very many to an opposite extreme, and they are 
now as loud in declaring that the whole experi-| arbitration. 

ment is a failure, and predicting that permanent} The monthly returns of the Bank of France show an 
success cannot be attained. But we think the ac-|im¢tesse of specie in Paris of 22} millions of francs, and 
complishment of what has already been done, is a in the branch banks of 10 millions. The accumulation 


of precious metals in the Bank of France is the largest 
guarantee of final success. It appears to be genc- fever known. : 

































THE FRIEND. 

























































































































It is reported that the French government have decided| fer the engineers were instantly suffocated. I only walk- 
to apply free trade to Algeria, and that all the ports of 
that coast are to be declared free. 

The Emperor of Austria has ratified the Convention 
recently signed by the Paris Conference for the new or- 
ganization of the Danubian principalities. 

At Vienna, Austrian paper currency had regained its 
par value. 

The object of the late conspiracy at Constantinople 


Nantes, bound from Newfoundland for the Isle of Bour- 
ed from where I was on the quarter deck to the waist of| bon, with fish. She had, up to that time, rescued forty 
the ship, when I saw the flames breaking through the| passengers of the burning steamer, chiefly taken off the 
lights amidships. As the ship was head to the wind, the| bowsprit, though a few were picked up floating around. 
fire travelled with fearful rapidity. At about 8 o’clock, one of the metallic boats came up, 

I then went to the man at the wheel, and told him to|with about twenty-three persons, including the second 
put the vessel with her side to the wind. He hesitated |and third officers. Afterwards, three or four men were 
—probably did not understand me, as he was a native of| picked up, floating on a piece of a broken boat. The 
Hamburg. I then got a German gentleman to speak to|second officer was taken up, having been swimming with 


was to get rid of the present Sultan and replace him by| him. At thistime I saw some persons lettingdown the boat |nothing to float him, for six hours. The second and es 
his brother, Abdulazig. The conspiracy had gone so/on the port side of the quarter deck. What became of|third officers were severely burnt. One male passenger 
far that the leading Ambassadors thought proper to in-| the boat I do not know, but think she was crushed un-| was burnt frightfully, and some of the other male passen- = 


form certain leaders of the movement that if Abdulazig 
came to the throne by violent means, he would not be 
recognized by the European powers. 

The forcible abduction by the Roman Inquisition of a 
Jewish child at Bologna, under the pretence of its hav- 
ing been secretly baptized by its Catholic nurse, had 
created a most painful sensation throughout the Jewi-h 
world. The Jews of London had taken the matter up, 
to enlist the sympathy of the English government, and if 
need be, send a deputation to the Pope. 

It was rumoured that the Pope intended to visit the 
Holy Land. 

Negotiations were going on between Rome and Russia, 
for settling the religious situation of the kingdom of Po- 
land. 


der the screw. I then went to get a boat over from the 
starboard side of the quarter deck, but the moment we 
laid our hands on the ropes there was so many that 
crowded into it that we could not lift it off the blocks. 
We therefore left it for a few moments, until the people 
got out, when we returned and launched it over the side 
of the ship, when, the people all rushing into it again, it 
descended with great violence into the water, and it was 
instantly swamped, all the people being washed out, ex- 
cepting three, who held on the sides. 

We then let down a rope and pulled up one person, 
who proved to be the steward. Another, in the act of 
being hauled up, was strangled by the rope. 

The fire now came on too fiercely to attempt to get up 
any more from the swamped boat. All the first cabin 


gers slightly. 

There were but six women saved, three of whom were 
burnt, one in a shocking manner. 

The captain and surgeon deemed it expedient to fumi- P 
gate the steerage with burning tar. The operation was 
to be performed by the boatswain, under the superinten- 
dence of the fourth officer. The boatswain heated the end 
ofa chain to dip in tar, in order to produce smoke. Theend 
became too hot to hold, and he let it drop upon the deck, 
to which it set fire. The tar upset, and immediately all 
ebout was in flames. A feeble attempt was made to ex- 
ltinguish it, but without effect. There was nothing at 
hand to meet such an emergency. The rescued passen- 
gers saved nothing but the clothes on their backs, and 
even the greater part of these were torn off and other- 


London Money Market.—Consols, 974. The bullion in| passengers were on the poop, with the exception of a few| wise lost. Six hundred souls were supposed to be on I 
the Bank of England had increased £242,000. Money| gentlemen, who must have been smothered in the smok-| board, including men, women and children. mo! 
was abundant. ing room. Many of the second cabin passengers were| Utah.—The accounts from this territory are not very to 3 

Liverpool Market.—Cotton had advanced 3d. The/also on the poop, but a number of them got shut into| favourable, and it is thought the President has serious par 
Manchester advices continued favourable. The market) their cabin by the fire. Some of them were pulled up|apprehensions as to the result of the policy pursued by —_ 


for breadstuffs was steady, with an average business. 

UNITED STATES.—New York.—Mortality last week, 
441. Adults, 141; children, 300; from violence, 14. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 171. Adults, 93; 
children, 78. 

New Orleans.—On the 22d, the deaths from yellow 
fever numbered 80; on the 23d,50; on the 24th, 76 ; 
and on the 25th, 43. Total for the week, 445. 

Charleston, S. C.—The deaths from yellow fever dur- 
ing the last week, were 81. 

Savannah.—The number of deaths from fever during 


through the ventilator, but the greater number could not 
be extricated. The last woman who was drawn up, said 
there were six already suffocated. 

At this time the scene on the quarter deck was inde- 
scribable and truly heart-rending. Passengers were 
rushing frantically to and fro—husbands seeking their 
wives—wives in search of their husbands—relatives 
looking after relatives—mothers lamenting the loss of 
their children—some wholly paralyzed by fear, others 
madly crying to be saved—but a few perfectly calm and 
collected. 


Gov. Cumming. It is said the civil officers of the terri- 
tory are divided among themselves as to the proper 
course to be followed in dealing with the Mormons. The 
Governor, Secretary and Indian Agent favour a concilia- 
tory policy, while the Chief Justice and United States j 
Attorney, wish to hold them to strict accountability in cr 
all matters. The army officers side with the Chief Jus- P 

tice, but at the request of Gov. Cumming, Gen. Johnston wh 
has enforced rigid discipline, and not a soldier is per- mig 
mitted to approach within eighteen miles of Salt Lake of 
City. 

















the week, was 40. The flames pressed so closely upon them that many ca 
Arkansas.—According to the State census of this year,| jumped into the sea; relatives, clasped in each other’s RECEIPTS. | 
the total population of Arkansas is 318,313; as follows,| arms, leaped over, and met a watery grave. Two girls, 4 . : 
white ain, 136,943; white females, 120,640; free co-| supposed to be sisters, jumped overboard and sunk kiss- ms oe eat. See ee Se int 
loured, 682; slaves, 60,048. The returns are said to be| ing each other. ; ; $2 eal at: tie Ge, eeene $2 ay od a4. Ge ean ma 
incomplete, and that the actual population is greater. A missionary and his wife leaped into the sea, to- Satie "$2'to 27. vol. 31, for teat Seem oad Robert im: 
Ohio Wool.—The Wool Grower estimates an increase) gether, and the stewardess and assistant steward, arm | yi) 0 c6 $2 each. vel. 81. hens Mase. Baba Ind f 
in round numbers of 500,000 lbs. in the wool crop of] in arm, followed. ; $2, vol + Apagy Mong Bigg tet. 0. $2, vol. 32; oan Wn. e 
Ohio, over last year. One Hungarian gentleman, with seven fine children, |} O):.0, agt in $2 — 32. for V. Meader $2 edi. jee 
Pike's Peak Gold.—Great excitement exists in Kansas} four of them girls, made his wife jump in, then blessed his 32 for N Seeed $2 "y -— r oe gor 
| in regard to the gold mines, which are said to be as rich| six eldest children, made them jump in one after the|~”’ i ee ot ee clo 
ii as those of California. Parties were daily leaving the} other, and followed them with an infant in his arms. I, in 
i) borders for the diggings. The Wyandotte (Kansas)| about this time, was standing outside of the bulwarks,} A Stated Meeting of “The Association of Friends lit 
te Gazette of the 18th states, that ten thousand dollars in/ holding on by the davits, leaning out to avoid the flames, | for the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” will ie 
| gold dust had arrived there from Pike’s Peak. One man| which were leaping towards me. I saw a swamped boat| be held on Sixth-day, Tenth month 8th, 1858, at half past tru 
brought $6000, the proceeds of a few weeks’ work. under me, spinning by a rope still attached to the ship.|7 o’clock, p. m., in the third story room of Friends’ ant 
i The Steamer Austria Burnt at Sea.—The Austria sail-| As the oars were tied in her, I thought if I could get to|Book-store, No. 304 Arch street. tiot 
Hi ed from Hamburg on the Ist of Ninth month, and from] her, I would be enabled to save myself and some others ; Cuartes J. Auien, Sec’y. 
ii Southampton for New York on the 4th. ee ee I let myself down WA a ed mere over a eo 7 nas 
f burg with 420 passengers, and, as is supposed, received| was clinging to it, but who refused to come with me. 7 it " 2 
| ! an additional manner at Southampton, meking with her} took out a penknife to cut the tackle; the large blade “ gun sows SOLEDING SCHOOL. stu 
| crew of about 100 men, a total of nearly 600 persons.| broke, and I then severed it with the small blade. The The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at by 
On the 13th, the vessel was discovered to be on fire, soon| ship then passed ahead, and as the boat approached the West-Town, will meet _ Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the fixe 
; after which the magazine exploded, and the flames spread | screw, I found the boat was drawn towards it. I tried 8th of next month, 7 o’clock, P. M. rae 
' with fearful rapidity, involving the destruction of the|to keep it away, but the screw caught the boat, and| The Committee on Instruction mest af 6 9. B., and | 
il steamer, and an appalling loss of human life. Many ofthe| capsized it over me. I dived away from the ship, and|the Committee on Admissions, at 5 P. M., on the same cor 
ty wretched sufferers perished in the flames, and others} came to the surface near the boat, which was now keel day. Ome . 7 ad) 
i} threw themselves into thesea and weredrowned. Towards| upwards. The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- for 
i evening, a French barque came alongside, and rescued] I got on her, and by pressing on one side, with the|®™ination of the schools on Third, Fourth, and Fifth- pre 
i | forty persons, who were mostly taken off the bowsprit,| assistance of a wave, she righted, but was still swamped; days of the same week. : G 
i] but some were struggling in the water. Subsequently] the oars had been knocked out by the screw; the only : bs i Davip Roserts, Clerk. 0 
j a boat was found with twenty-two persons, and a few] thing I could find in her to paddle with was some laths,| Philad., Ninth mo. 22d, 1858. my 
i others were afterwards picked up, making a total of six-| nailed together as a sheathing for the side; when I} Conveyances will be at West Chester, on the arrival the 
ty-nine saved. The steamer had other boats, one of| looked around, the ship was a quarter of a mile from me; |of the morning and afternoon trains on Second-day, the onl 
which appears to have been crushed in the attempt to|I could see the ladies and gentlemen jumping off the|4th of next month, for the accommodation of the Visit- Gr 
let it down, and another was swamped from the numbers| poop into the water, in twos and threes, some of the|ing Committee. 
rushing into it. ladies being in ae exe hesitated to leap wee the 
The Austria was one of a line of four steamers between| burning ship until the last moment, as the height was “3 nan or 
New York and Hamburg. She was alm»st entirely com-| twenty-two feet, and were only at length compelled to A a as ea ‘ my 
posed of iron, not even the stanchions being of timber.| throw themselves off to avoid a more painful death. In]. Sch qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- ble 
Her burden was 2500 tons, her length 345 feet, her width| half an hour not a soul was to be seen on the poop. I|!®8 8¢ ool. Application may be made to either of the 4 
across the beam 40 fect, and the distance from the pro-| pulled after the ship, and picked up a German, who was|""der-named friends, viz. : 
menade deck to the bottom of the hold 56 feet. swimming strongly. I got him beside me on the boat, James Emven, West Chester, Pa. pul 
At a little after 2 o’clock, p. m., says one of the|and we paddled after the ship with the laths. I now — Hivuss, Wilmington, Del. ou 
passengers, I was on the quarter deck, when I saw| saw a vessel under sail approaching. She reached the {enry Core, S. Fourth street, Philad. bei 
a dense volume of smoke burst from the after entrance] steamer at about 5 p. M.; we continued pulling towards Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. wa 
of the steerage. Some women ran aft, exclaiming,|them, and at about half past seven, after being five hours| Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. | 
“The ship is on fire! What will become of us?” The|in the water, got within hail of the sailing vessel. She|~~~~-~~ AAAs 
ship was instantly put at half speed, at which she con~jput off a boat, and took us on board. She proved to b ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, Je 
tinued until the magazine exploded, from which Lin-{the French barque Maurice, Capt. Ernest Renaud, o Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. ma 
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